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Twenty years ago, Zero Mostel used to do a sketch in which 
he impersonated a Dixiecrat Senator conducting an investiga¬ 
tion of the origins of World War II. At the climax of the 
sketch, the Senator boomed out, in an excruciating mixture 
of triumph and suspicion, “What was Pearl Harbor doing in ‘ 




blaming the victim 

the slum school. He is blamed for his own “ 

said to contain within himself the causes of his tnabtl ty to 
read and write well. The shorthand phrase is cu tura p 
. .. „ which t0 those in the know, conveys what they 

^ ; be inside information! Ota. the poor child earner » 
scanty pack of cultural baggage as he enters school. He 
S.know about books and magazines an -JWJ 
they say. (No books in the home, the moth 
scribe to Reader's Digest.) They say that U he talks at ^ 

an unlikely event since slum P“ en « (U)wer <,ass 

—(fei on parle nigra.) If you can manage to get him to 

putse'-rWdenMheM ^id^motoric 0 radteMhan 

say) to learn much in school. . nwjecrat 

J^te the similarity to the logic of Zero M“tel s Dmecr 

Senator What is the culturally deprived child doing in 
^ n What is wrong with the victim? In pursuing this 
die remembem to ask questions about dm coUa^mg 
Stags and torn textbooks, the frightened msenstuvej 
teachers, the six additional desks in the room. * e btastenngi 
frightened principals, the relentless segregation, the callo 
£«" the irrelevant curriculum, the bi^- ~ 
ardly members of the school board the h jy 

boi, die stingy taxpayers, the fairytale madem or ta. 
serving faculty of the local teachers college. We are <m 
aged to confine our attention to the child and to dweBoDi 
hi alleged defects. Cultural deprivation become an ommb 
/ explanation for the educational disaster ^ known as « 
( inner-city school. This Is Blaming the Victim. 
x Pointing to the supposedly deviant Negro fmndy as 


The Art of Sovoge Discovery 

“fundamental weakness of the Negro community” is another 
way to blame the victim. Like “cultural deprivation,” “Negro 
family” has become a shorthand phrase with stereotyped 
connotations of matriarchy, fatherlessness, and pervasive ille¬ 
gitimacy. Growing up in the “crumbling” Negro family is 
supposed to account for most of the racial evils in America. 
Insiders have the word, of course, and know that this phrase 
is supposed to evoke images of growing up with a long-absent 
or never-present father (replaced from time to time perhaps 
by a series of transient lovers) and with bossy women ruling 
- the roost, so that the children are irreparably damaged. This 
refers particularly to the poor, bewildered male children, 
Whose psyches are fatally wounded and who are never, alas, 
to learn the trick of becoming upright, downright, forthright 
all-American boys. Is it any wonder the Negroes cannot 
achieve equality? From such families! And, again, by focusing 
our attention on the Negro family as the apparent cause of- 
racial inequality, our eye is diverted. Racism, discrimination, 
^segregation, and the powerlessness of the ghetto are subtly, but 
§ thoroughly, downgraded in importance. 

The generic process of Blaming the Victim is applied to 
^almost every American problem. The miserable health care 
j|of the poor is explained away on the grounds that the victim 
|has poor motivation and lacks health information. The prob¬ 
lems of slum housing are traced to the characteristics of ten¬ 
ants who are labeled as “Southern rural migrants” not yet 
“acculturated" to life in the big city. The* “muitiproblem” 
'poor, it is claimed, suffer the psychological effects of im- 
overishment, the “culture of poverty,” and the deviant value 
lystem of the lower classes; consequently, though unwittingly, 
ey'cause their own troubles. From such a viewpoint, the 
brants fact that poverty Is primarily an absence of money 
easily overlooked or set aside. 

growing number of families receiving welfare are 
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fallaciously linked together with the increased number of 
illegitimate children as twin results of promiscuity and sexual 
abandon among members of the lower orders. Every impor¬ 
tant social problem—crime, mental illness, civil disorder, un¬ 
employment—has been analyzed within the framework of 
the victim-blaming ideology. In the following pages, I shall 
present in detail nine examples that relate to social problems 
and human services in urban areas. 

It would be possible for me to venture into other areas— 
one finds a perfect example in literature about the under¬ 
developed countries of the Third World, in which the lack of 
prosperity and technological progress is attributed to some 
aspect of the national character of the people, such as lack 
of “achievement motivation”—but I plan to stay within the 
confines of my own personal and professional experience, 
which is, generally, with racial injustice, social welfare, and 
human services in the city. 

I have been listening to the victim-blamers and pondering 
their thought processes for a number of years. That process 
is often very subtle. Victim-blaming is cloaked in kindness 
and concern, and bears all the trappings and statistical fur¬ 
belows of scientism; it is obscured by a perfumed haze of 
humanitarianism. In observing the process of Blaming the 
Victim, one tends to be confused and disoriented because 
those who practice this art display a deep concern for the vic¬ 
tims that is quite genuine. In this way, the new ideology is 
very different f Am the open prejudice and reactionary tactics 
of the old days. Its adherents include sympathetic social 
scientists with social consciences in good working order, and 
liberal politicians with a genuine commitment to reform. 
They are very careful to dissociate themselves from vulgar l 
Calvinism or crude racism; they indignantly condemn any | 
notions of innate wickedness or genetic defect “The Negro ' 
is not born inferior,” they shout apoplectically. “Force of cir- \ 
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cumstance ” they explain in reasonable tones, “has made him 
inferior And they dismiss with self-righteous com^m^T 
claims that the poor man in America is plainly unworthy or 
shiftless or enamored of idleness. No, they say, h e is “c atipht 
“ 016 c Xg! l_ of poverty ” He is trained to. be joor hv hi* cul¬ 
ture and his family life, endowed by his environment (perhaps 
by his ignorant mother’s outdated style of toilet training) 
with those unfortunately unpleasant characteristics that make 
him ineligible for a passport into the affluent society. 

Blaming the Victim is, of course, quite different from old- 
fashioned conservative ideologies. The latter simply dismissed 
victims as inferior, genetically defective, or morally unfit; the 
emphasis is on the intrinsic, even hereditary, defect. The 
former shifts its emphasis to the environmental causation. The 
old-fashioned conservative could hold firmly to the belief that 
the oppressed and the victimized were born that way—“that 
way” being defective or inadequate in character or ability 
The new ideology attributes defect and inadequacy to the 
mabgnant nature of poverty, injustice, slum life, and racial 
difficulties. The stigma that marks the victim and accounts for 
his victimization is an acquired stigma, a stigma of social, 
rather than genetic, origin. But the stigma, the defect, the 
fatal deference though, derived in the past .■ttfim-ggviron- 
mental jgro g—tt still located within the victim, insj d* hi s 
. lUl ® ucE an elegant formulation, the humanitarian can 
have it both ways. He can, all at the same *ne, concentrate 
his charitable interest on the defects of the victim, condemn 
ffie vague social and environmental stresses that produced the 
defect (some time ago), and ignore the continuing effect of/ 

| ywtimiang social forces (right now). iys^brUliMydeology 
| fcr ; justifying a perverse form of social action designed fo 

VktfoT 004 *° Ciety ’ 88 111181111 e *P ect ’ but ra *er society’s 

III* As a result, there is a terrifying sameness in the programs 
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The Art of Sovoge Discovery 
number one item on the nation’ 


marches comm™ ‘° n " " aU0,,S asenda y^s of 

re ^M 1 ,UdiCial d ' ci!iom ’ a " d endless legi,la. 
uve remedies, „ e are confronted with unchanging , 1 

,„ l -, eDln ® racia * differences in achievement. In additi 


that arise from this kind of analysis. In education, we have 
programs of “compensat ory educ ation” to build up the skills 
and attitudes of the ghetto chfl3T rather than structural 
changes in the schools. In race relations, we have social engi¬ 
neers who think up ways of “strengthening” the Negro family, 
rather than methods of eradicating racism. In health care, we 
develop new programs to provide health information (to cor¬ 
rect the supposed ignorance of the poor) and to reach out 
and discover cases of untreated illness and disability (to com¬ 
pensate for their supposed unwillingness to seek treatment). 

Meanwhile, the gross inequities of our medical care delivery 
systems are left completely unchanged. As we might expect, 
the logical outcome of analyzing social problems in terms of 
the deficiencies of the victim is the development of programs 
aimed at correcting those deficiencies. The formula for action 
becomes extraordinarily simple: change the vict im. 

All of this happens so smoothly that it seems downright 
/ rational. First, identify a social problem. Second, study those 
j affected by the problem and discover in what ways they are 
S different from the rest of us as a consequence of deprivation 
I and injustice. Third, define the differences as the cause of the 
i social problem itself. Finally, of course, assign a government 
bureaucrat to invent a humanitarian action program to cor- 
i rect the differences. 

Now no one in his right mind would quarrel with the asser¬ 
tion that social problems are present in abundance and are 
readily identifiable. God knows it is true that when hundreds 

of thousands of poor children drop out of school—-or even _ _„ __ u 

graduate from school—they are barely literate. After spend- •^^ >anans —drat is, the “babblers” who 


or even 
addition, de¬ 
care 


b lt the°worid er Ih 0nS 11,31 American * S et the best he alth 
In*. * P °° r stubb °rnly remain unhealthy They 

lose more work because of illne« y ' y 

lose more babies as a result r ^ Canous teeth ’ 

i , , result of both miscarriage and infant 

dle c<msiderat| ly younger than the well-to-do. 

The problems are there, and there in great quantities Thev 

“ a eUS “!■*• Added together, these' dis.utbin' s“ „I r 7 
fl«« meqna^tq, and a ptuzb„ gly high , eveI o( 

ideatTand ' 0la “ y MCOnsis,e,,, wi,1 > “Ur proclaimed 

weals and our enormous wealth. This thread-this rone^r 

Me. Utat '. ts jarring ,o the eye. And this must be espiained. 
Blaming the Vie J is” 


ing some ten thousand hours in the company of professional 
educators, these children appear to have learned very little. 
The fact of failure in their education 
racial situation in America is usually acknowledged 


© 


eral. This is a crucial and essential sten in o, g ! 

tnn . . , 88 ,ess competent, less skilled less 

knowing—in short, less human. The ancient Greeks HpH„ .i 
from a single characteristic a differed , k deduccd 
barbarians—that * the -Ubwh “llTi ' he 

rapacious, unedu- 

is undisputed. And tbe|Aueomaticail, labeling stnmgZIT mTga we“d 
acknowledged to be >§»?«■ c*nwre, (dt M diffe^’by^gg“a ,£ 

(!) 








blaming the victim 

difference) nc. infrequently justifies mistreatment. -slave- 
ment or even extermination of the Differen 
Blaming the Victim depends on averysmt. 
identification (carried out, to be sure, 

philanthropic, and intellectual manner) »h«*y thej ^ 
of social problems is identified as strange, 

demonstrate that the poor, the black, the in, m 
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is the belief system itself, the way of looking at the world, 
the set of ideas and concepts. Second, there is the systematic 
distortion of reality reflected in those ideas. Third is the con¬ 
dition that the distortion must not be a conscious, intentional 
process. Finally, though they are not intentional, the ideas 
must serve a specific function: maintaining the status quo in 
the interest of a specific group. Blaming the Victim fits this 
definition on all counts, as I will attempt to show in detail in 
the following chapters. Most particularly, it is important to 
realize that Blaming the Victim is not a process of intentional 
distortion although it does serve the class interests of those 
who practice it. And it has a rich ancestry in American 
thought about social problems and how to deal with them. 
Thinking about social problems is especially susceptible to 


dl^l and 

' earn to conduct or interpret the research 

1e” think in different forms, act m dinerem p«*» . i nuuung aoout social prooiems is especially suscepuoie u 
^5 t ese P e0 P^ ^.g erent va i U es, seek different goals, and leam I ideological influences since, as John Seeley has pointed out, 
te ^ lS ’ C | n J ut ^ s whi c h i s to say that they are strangers, bar-1 defining a social problem is not so simple. "What is a social 
erCn aees This is how the distressed and disinherited t p ro blem?” may seem an ingenuous question until one turns to 

^ afl redefined in order to make it possible for us to look at §< confront its opposite: “What human problem is not a social 

are . » blems and to attribute their causation to the m- fe problem?” Since any problem in which people are involved is 
society s pro E social, why do we reserve the label for some problems in 

dm ua s a H which people are involved and withhold it from others? To 

use Seeley’s example, why is crime called a social problem 
II Jwhen university administration is not? The phenomena we 

look at are bounded by the act of definition. They become 
social problems only by being so considered. In Seeley’s 
swords, “ naming it as a problem, after naming it as a prob- 

but unintenaea, uisiwm^ — H 

Mannheim 1 used the term, an ideology ae- ! . it is only recently, for example, that we have begun to 


Rlamine the Victim is an ideological process, which is to say 
“at it if a set of ideas and concepts deriving from systemah- 
motivated, but unintended, distortions o rea lt ^' , 


cally 
sense that Karl 


«‘ co ii ec tive unconscious” of # a group or class \name the rather large quantity of people on earth as the 
veops r ^ class-based interest in maintaining ^ ^problem of overpopulation, or the population explosion. Such 

Mtmquo (as contrasted with what he calls a utopia,. a set 
r rioted in a class-based intent in W ^. «ut 
quo). An ideology, then, has several components. First, 


phenomena often become proper predicaments for certain 
[solutions, certain treatments. Before the 1930’s, the most 
.anti-Semitic German was unaware that Germany had a 
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“Jewish problem.” It took the Nazis to name the simple ex¬ 
istence of Jews in the Third Reich as a “social problem,” and 
that act of definition helped to shape the final solution. 

We have removed “immigration” from our list of social 
problems (after executing a solution—choking off the flow 
of immigrants) and have added “urbanization.” Nowadays, 
we define the situation of men out of work as the social prob¬ 
lem of “unemployment” rather than, as in Elizabethan times, 
that of “idleness.” (The McCone Commission, investigating 
the Watts Riot of 1966, showed how hard old ideologies die; 
it specified both unemployment and idleness as causes of the 
disorder.) In the near future, if we are to credit the prophets 
of automation, the label “unemployment” will fade away and 
“idleness,” now renamed the “leisure-time problem,” will be¬ 
gin again to raise its lazy head. We have been comfortable 
for years with the “Negro problem,” a term that clearly im¬ 
plies that the existence of Negroes is somehow a problematic 
fact. Ebony Magazine turned the tables recently and renamed 
the phenomenon as “The White Problem in America,” which 
may be a good deal more accurate. 


We must particularly ask, “To whom are social problems a 
problem?” And usually, if truth Were to be told, we would 
have to admit that we mean they are a problem to those of 
us who are outside the boundaries of what we have defined 
as the problem. Negroes are a problem to racist whites, 
welfare is a problem to stingy taxpayers, delinquency is a 
problem to nervous property owners. 

Now, if this is the quality of our assumptions about social 
problems, we are led unerringly to certain beliefs about the 
causes of these problems. We cannot comfortably believe that 
we are the cause of that which is problematic to us; therefore, 
we are almost compelled to believe that they —the prob- 
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lematic ones—are the cause and this immediately prompts 
us to search for deviance. Identification of the deviance as 
the cause of the problem is a simple step that ordinarily does 
not even require evidence. 

C. Wright Mills analyzed the ideology of those who write 
about social problems and demonstrated the relationship of 
their texts to class interest and to the preservation of the 
existent social order.* In sifting the material in thirty-one 
widely used textbooks in “social problems,” “social pathol¬ 
ogy ” and “social disorganization,” Mills found a pervasive, 
coherent ideology with a number of common characteristics! 

First, the textbooks present material about these problems, 
he says, in simple, descriptive terms, with each problem urn 
related to the others and none related in any meaningful way 
to other aspects of the social environment. Second, the prob¬ 
lems are selected and described largely according to pre¬ 
determined norms. Poverty is a problem in that it deviates 
,from the standard of economic self-sulficiency; divorce is a 
; problem because the family is supposed to remain intact; 
crime and delinquency are problematic insofar as they depart 
from the accepted moral and legal standards of the com¬ 
munity. The norms themselves are taken as givens, and no 
effort is made to examine them. Nor is there any thought 
given to the manner in which norms might themselves con¬ 
tribute to the development of the problems. (In a society in 
wluch everyone is assumed and expected to be economically 
self-sufficient, as an example, doesn’t economic dependency ' 

almost automatically mean poverty? No attention is given to 
such issues.) , b 

b > Wlthin ,uch a framework, then, deviation from norms and') 
standards comes to be defined as failed or incomplete so/ 

[ cialization failure to learn the rules or the inability to leam\ 
how to keep to them. Those with social problems are then ' 
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viewed as unable or unwilling to adjust to society’s standards, 
which are narrowly conceived by what Mills calls “independ¬ 
ent middle class persons verbally living out Protestant ideas 
in small town America.” This, obviously, is a precise descrip¬ 
tion of the social origins and status of almost every one of 
the authors. 

In defining social problems in this way, the social pathol¬ 
ogists are, of course, ignoring a whole set of factors that 
ordinarily might be considered relevant—for instance, un¬ 
equal distribution of income, social stratification, political 
struggle, ethnic and racial group conflict, and inequality of 
power. Their ideology concentrates_al most exclusively on the 
. failure of the deviant. To the extent that society plays any part 
' in social problems, it is said to have somehow failed to social¬ 
ize the individual, to teach him how to adjust to circumstances, 
which, though far from perfect, are gradually changing for 
the better. Mills’ essay provides a solid foundation for under¬ 
standing the concept of Blaming the Victim. 

*f^This way of thinking on the part of “social pathologists,” 
which Mills identified as the predominant tool used in ana¬ 
lyzing social problems, also saturates the majority of pro¬ 
grams that have been developed to solve social problems in ; 
America. These programs are based on the assumption that • 
individuals “have" social problems as a result of some kind 
of unusual circumstances—accident, illness, personal defect | 
or handicap, character flaw or maladjustment—that exclude J 
them from using the ordinary mechanisms for maintaining | 
and advancing themselves. For example, the prevalent belief | 
in America is that, under normal circumstances, everyone ! 
can obtain sufficient income for the necessities of life. Those jj 
who are unable to do so are special deviant cases, persons ! 
who for one reason or another are not able to adapt them -1 
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selves to the generally satisfactory income-producing system. 
In times gone by these persons were further classified into the 
worthy poor—the lame, the blind, the young mother whose 
husband died in an accident, the aged man no longer able to 
work—and the unworthy poor—the lazy, the unwed mother 
and her illegitimate children, the malingerer. All were seen, 
however, as individuals who, for good reasons or bad. were 
jgersonal failures^ unable to adapt themselves to the system. 

In America health care, too, has been predominantly a 
matter of particular remedial attention provided individually 
to the more or less random group of persons who have be¬ 
come ill, whose bodily functioning has become deviant and 
abnormal. In the field of mental health, the same approach 
Jias been, and continues to be, dominant. The social problem 

• of memal disease has been viewed as a collection of individ- 
. ual cases of deviance, persons who—through unusual heredi- 
Tary taint, or exceptional distortion of character—have be¬ 
come unfit for normal activities. The solution to these 
.problems was to segregate the deviants, to protect them, to 
give them asylum from the life of tl\e community for which 
they were no longer competent. 

• 'This has been the dominant style in American social wel-t 
^are and health activities, then: to treat what we call social 
problems, such as poverty, disease, and mental illness, in 
{epns of the individual deviance of the special, unusual 
groups of persons who had those problems. There, hac a | tn 

' . a competing style, however—much less common, nnt at 

^congru j mT atli the prevalent ideology, but continuall v 
j pgy glPpiup parallel t o the dominant styl es 
pAdherents of thjs appipach tended to sea rch for defects in 
\coMinitmty and the environment rather thArl in {he jnV 



^idual;- to trophy predictability and n ^neTc Z,Z7 
ban random deviance; they tried to think about preventing 
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rather than merely repairing or treating—to see social prob¬ 
lems, in a word, as social. In the field of disease, this approach 
was termed public health, and its practitioners sought the 
cause of disease in such things as the water supply, the sew¬ 
age system, the density and quality of housing conditions. 
They set out to prevent disease, not in individuals, but in the 
total population, through improved sanitation, inoculation 
against communicable disease, and the policing of housing 
conditions. In the field of income maintenance, this second¬ 
ary style of solving social problems focused on poverty as 
a predictable event, on the regularities of income deficiency. 
And it concentrated on the development of standard, gen¬ 
eralized programs affecting total groups. Rather than trying j 
to fit the aged worker ending his career into some kind of I 
category of special cases, it assumed all sixty-five-year-old 
men should expect to retire from the world of work and have 
the security of an old age pension, to be arranged through 
public social activity. Unemployment insurance was devel¬ 
oped as a method whereby all workers could be protected 
against the effects of the normal ups and downs of the busi¬ 
ness cycle. A man out of work could then count on an un-J 
employment check rather than endure the agony of pauperiz¬ 
ing himself, selling his tools or his car, and finding himself in 
the special category of those deserving of charity. 

These two approaches to the solution of social problems 
have existed side by side, the former always dominant, but 
the latter gradually expanding, slowly becoming more and: 
more prevalent. 

Elsewhere 4 I have proposed the dimension oi exception - 
ali sm-univ ersalism as the ideological underpinning for these? 
two contrasting approaches to the analysis and solution of 
social problems. The exceptionalist viewpoint is reflected in' 
arrangements that are private, voluntary, remedial, special. 



local, and exclusive. Such arrangements imply that problems 
jtoccur to specially-defined categories of persons in an un-1 
[predictable manner. The problems are unusual, even unique,! 
[they are exceptions to the rule, they occur as a result of in-1 
iyidual defect, accident, or unfortunate circumstance and 
'must be remedied by means that are particular and, as it 
were, tailored to the individual case. 

The universalistic viewpoint, on the other hand, is reflected 
in arrangements that are public, legislated, promotive or 
: preventive, general, national, and inclusive. Inherent in such 
p a viewpoint is the idea that social problems are a function of 
the social arrangements of the community or the society and 
‘that, since these social arrangements are quite imperfect and 
; inequitable, such problems are both predictable and, more 
|important, preventable through public action. They are not 
[unique to the individual, and the fact that they encompass 
(individual persons does not imply that those persons are 
[themselves defective or abnormal. 

Consider these two contrasting approaches as they are ap¬ 
plied to the problem of smallpox. The medical care approach 
[is exceptionalistic; it is designed to provide remedial treat- 
rinent to the special category of persons who are afflicted with 
[the disease through a private, voluntary arrangement with a 
ideal doctor. The universalistic public health approach is de¬ 
signed to provide preventive inoculation to the total popula- 
ion, ordered by legislation and available through public 
leans if no private arrangements can be made. 

|A similar contrast can be made between an exceptionalistic 
^stance program such as Aid to Families with Dependent 
and the proposed universalistic program of family 
[allowances based simply on the number of children in a 
f. The latter assumes that the size of a family should 
automatically be a consideration in income supplementation, 
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since it is in no way taken into account in the wage structure, I 
and that it should be dealt with in a routine and universalli 
fashion. The AFDC program, on the other hand, assumes! 
that families need income assistance only as a result of spe-1 
cial, impoverishing circumstances. ! 

Fluoridation is universalistic; it is aimed at preventing! 
caries in the total population; oral surgery is exceptionalistic,! 
designed to remedy the special cases of infection or neglect! 
that damage the teeth of an individual. Birth control is uni-1 
versalistic; abortion exceptionalistic. It has been said that! 
navigational aids have saved far more lives than have rescue! 
devices, no matter how refined they might be. The compass, I 
then, is universalistic, while the lifeboat is exceptionalistic. I 
The similarity between exceptionalism and what Mills] 
called the “ideology of social pathologists” is readily ap*i 
parent. Indeed, the ideological potential of the exceptionalistl 
viewpoint is unusually great. If one is inclined to explain alii 
instances of deviance, all social problems, all occasions on] 
which help is provided to others as the result of unusual cir-j 
cumstances, defect, or accident, one is unlikely to inquire] 
about social inequalities. ] 

This is not to devalue valid exceptionalistic services. De-1 
spite fluoridation, some instances of caries and gum disease 
will require attention; despite excellent prenatal care, handi-j 
capped children will occasionally be born; husbands will] 
doubtless continue to die unexpectedly at early ages, leaving] 
widows and orphans in need. And at any given moment, the] 
end products of society’s malfunctioning—the miseducatcd; 
teenager, the unskilled adult laborer, the child brain-damaged; 
as a result of prenatal neglect—will require service that is; 
predominantly exceptionalistic in nature. 1 

I The danger in the exceptionalistic viewpoint is in its im-i 
pact on social policy when it becomes the dominant com-. 
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ponent in social analysis. Blaming the Victim occurs ex¬ 
clusively within an exceptionalistic framework, and it consists 
of applying exceptionalistic explanations to universalistic 
problems. This represents an illogical departure from fact, a 
method, in M annh eim’s words, of ^systematically distorting 
reality, of developing an ideology. 


Blaming the Victim can take its place in a long series of 
American ideologies that have rationalized cruelty and in¬ 
justice. 

Slavery, for example, was justified—even praised—on the 
. basis of a complex ideology that showed quite conclusively 
how useful slavery was to society and how uplifting it was 
; fof the slaves.* Eminent physicians could be relied upon to 
IproVide the biological justification for slavery since after all, 
!>*they said, the slaves were a separate species—as, for example, 
le are a separate species. No one in his right mind would 
dream of freeing the cows and fighting to abolish the owner¬ 
ship of cattle. In the view of the average American of 1825, 

S; jt was important to preserve slavery, not simply because it 
was in accord with his own group interests (he was not fully 
aware of that), but because reason and logic showed clearly 
[to the reasonable and intelligent man that slavery was good. 

. In order to persuade a good and moral man to do evil, then, 
% not necessary first to persuade him to become evil. It is 
Ijunly necessary to teach him that he is doing good. No one, 
FM the words of a legendary newspaperman, thinks of himself 
L as a son of a bitch. 

fe-In late-nineteenth-century America there flowered another 
-ideology of injustice that seemed rational and just to the 
^decent, progressive person. But Richard Hofstadter’s analysis 
|6f-the phenomenon of Social Darwinism* shows clearly its 
functional role in the preservation of the status quo. One can 
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scarcely imagine a better fit than the one between this ideol¬ 
ogy and the purposes and actions of the robber barons, who 
descended like piranha fish on the America of this era and 
picked its bones clean. Their extraordinarily unethical opera¬ 
tions netted them not only hundreds of millions of dollars but 
also, perversely, the adoration of the nation. Behavior that 
would be, in any more rational land (including today’s 
America), more than enough to have landed them all in jail, 
was praised as the very model of a captain of modern in¬ 
dustry. And the philosophy that justified their thievery was 
such that John D. Rockefeller could actually stand up and 
preach it in church. Listen as he speaks in, of all places, 
Sunday school: 

The growth of a large business is merely a survival of the 
fittest. . . . The American Beauty rose can be produced in 
the splendor and fragrance which brjng cheer to its beholder 
only by sacrificing the early buds which grow up around it. 
This is not an evil tendency in business. It is merely the 
working-out of a law of nature and a law of God. T 

This was the core of the gospel, adapted analogically from J 
Darwin’s writings on evolution. Herbert Spencer and, later, | 
William Graham Sumner and other beginners in the social! 
sciences considered Darwin’s work to be directly applicable! 
to social processes: ultimately as a guarantee that life wasl 
progressing toward perfection but, in the short run, as a! 
justification for an absolutely uncontrolled laissez-faire ecol 
nomic system. The central concepts of “survival of the] 
fittest,” “natural selection,” and “gradualism” were exalted! 
in Rockefeller’s preaching to the status of laws of God andj 
Nature. Not only did this ideology justify the criminal] 
rapacity of those who rose to the top of the industrial heap,] 
defining them automatically as naturally superior (this was" 
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bad enough), but at the same time it also required that those 
at the bottom of the heap be labeled as patently unfit —a 
label based solely on their position in society. According to 
the law of natural selection, they should be, in Spencer’s 
judgment, eliminated. “The whole effort of nature is to get 
rid of such, to clear the w r orld of them and make room for 
better.” 

For a generation. Social Darwinism was the orthodox 
doctrine in the social sciences, such as they were at that time. 
Opponents of this ideology were shut out of respectable in¬ 
tellectual life. The philosophy that enabled John D. Rocke- 
*, feller to justify himself seif-righteously in front of a class of 
f: Sunday school children was not the product of an academic 
p quack or a marginal crackpot philosopher. It came directly 
I? from the lectures and books of leading intellectual figures of 
| the time, occupants of professorial chairs at Harvard and 
It Yale. Such is the power of an ideology that so neatly fits the 
p needs of the dominant interests of society. 

If one is to think about ideologies in America in 1970, one 
p must be prepared to consider the possibility that a body of 
H ideas that might seem almost self-evident is, in fact, highly 
H distorted and highly selective; one must allow that the in- 
8 elusion of a specific formulation in every freshman sociology 
ft text does not guarantee that the particular formulation repre- 
Bpnls abstract Truth rather than group interest. It is important 
Root-to delude ourselves into thinking that ideological mon- 
ftstrosities were constructed by monsters. They were not; they 
fta re v not They are developed through a process that shows 
fteyery sign of being valid scholarship, complete with tables 
ft of,, numbers, copious footnotes, and scientific terminology, 
ft Ideologies are quite often academically and socially respecta- 
ft ble and in many instances hold positions of exclusive validity, 
|so that disagreement is considered unrespectable or radical 
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and risks being labeled as irresponsible, unenlightened, or 
trashy. 

Blaming the Victim holds such a position. It is central in j 
the mainstream of contemporary American social thought, ■ 
and its ideas pervade our most crucial assumptions so thor¬ 
oughly that they are hardly noticed. Moreover, the fruits of 
this ideology appear to be fraught with altruism and humani- 
tarianism, so it is hard to believe that it has principally func¬ 
tioned to block social change. 


Ill 

A major pharmaceutical manufacturer, as an act of humani¬ 
tarian concern, has distributed copies of a large poster warn¬ 
ing “Lead Paint Can Kill!” The poster, featuring a photo¬ 
graph of the face of a charming little girl, goes on to ex¬ 
plain that if children eat lead paint, it can poison them, 
they can develop serious symptoms, suffer permanent brain 
damage, even die. The health department of a major Ameri¬ 
can city has put out a coloring book that provides the same 
information. While the poster urges parents to prevent their 
children from eating paint, the coloring book is more vivid. 
It labels as neglectful and thoughtless the mother who does 
not keep her infant under constant surveillance to keep it 
from eating paint chips. 

Now, no one would argue against the idea that it is im¬ 
portant to spread knowledge about the danger of eating paint 
in order that parents might act to forestall their children 
from doing so. But to campaign against lead paint only in 
these terms is destructive and misleading and, in a sense, an 
effective way to support and agree with slum landlords—-who 
define the problem of lead poisoning in precisely these terms. 
-—This is an example of applying an exceptionalistic solution 
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to a universalistic problem. It is not accurate to say that lead 
poisoning results from the actions of individual neglectful 
mothers. Rather, lead poisoning is a social phenomenon sup¬ 
ported by a number of social mechanisms, one of the most 
tragic by-products of the systematic toleration of slum hous¬ 
ing. In New Haven, which has the highest reported rate of 
lead poisoning in the country, several small children have 
died and many others have incurred irreparable brain damage 
as a result of eating peeling paint. In several cases, when the 
landlord failed to make repairs, poisonings have occurred 
time and again through a succession of tenancies. And the 
major reason for the landlord’s neglect of this problem was 
that the city agency responsible for enforcing the housing 
code did nothing to make him correct this dangerous condi¬ 
tion. 

The cause of the poisoning is the lead in the paint on the 
walls of the apartment in which the children live. The pres¬ 
ence of the lead is illegal. To use lead paint in a residence is 
illegal; to permit lead paint to be exposed in a residence is 
illegal. It is not only illegal, it is potentially criminal since the 
housing code does provide for criminal penalties. The gen¬ 
eral problem of lead poisoning, then, is more accurately 
j| analyzed as the result of a systematic program of lawbreaking 
«by one interest group in the community, with the toleration 
and encouragement of the public authority charged with en¬ 
forcing that law. To ignore these continued and repeated law 
violations, to ignore the fact that the supposed law enforcer 
[ actually cooperates in lawbreaking, and then to load a burden 
of guilt on the mother of a dead or dangerously-ill child is an 
^egregious distortion of reality. And to do so under the guise 
l of public-spirited and humanitarian service to the community 
its intolerable. 

i^But this is how Blaming the Victim works. The righteous 
|humanitarian concern displayed by the drug company, with 
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its poster, and the health department, with its coloring book, 
is a genuine concern, and this is a typical feature of Blaming 
the Victim. Also typical is the swerving away from the central 
target that requires systematic change and, instead, focusing 
in on the individual affected. The-u ltimate-effect is alway s 
to distract attention from the basic causes and to leave the 
primary social injustice untouched. And, most telling, the 
proposed remedy for the problem is, of course, to work on 
the victim himself. Prescriptions for cure, as written by the 
Savage Discovery set, are invariably conceived to revamp and 
revise the victim, never to change the surrounding circum- 
stancesrThey want to change Tiis attitudes, alter his values, 
fill up his cultural deficits, energize his apathetic soul, cure 
his character defects, train him and polish him and woo him 
from his savage ways. 

Isn’t all of this more subtle and sophisticated than such 
old-fashioned ideologies as Social Darwinism? Doesn’t the 
i change from brutal ideas about survival of the fit (and the 
/ expiration of the unfit) to kindly concern about charactero- • 
i logical defects (brought about by stigmas of social origin) 
seem like a substantial step forward? Hardly. It is only a sub- 
\ stitution of terms. The old, reactionary exceptionalistic 
\ formulations are replaced by new progressive, humani- 
j tarian exceptionalistic formulations. In education, the out¬ 
moded and unacceptable concept of racial or class differ¬ 
ences in basic inherited intellectual ability simply gives way 
to the new notion of cultural deprivation: there is very little 
functional difference between these two ideas. In taking a 
look at the phenomenon of poverty, the old concept of un¬ 
fitness or idleness or laziness is replaced by the newfangled 
theory of the culture of poverty. In race relations, plain 
Negro inferiority—which was good enough for old-fash¬ 
ioned conservatives—is pushed aside by fancy conceits 
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about the crumbling Negro family. With regard to illegiti¬ 
macy, we are not so crass as to concern ourselves with im¬ 
morality and vice, as in the old days; we settle benignly on 
the explanation of the “lower-class pattern of sexual behav¬ 
ior,” which no one condemns as evil,^but which is, in fact, 
simply a variation of the old explanatory idea. Mental ill¬ 
ness is no longer defined as the result of hereditary taint 
or congenital character flaw; now we have new causal hy¬ 
potheses regarding the ego-damaging emotional experi¬ 
ences that are supposed to be the inevitable consequence of 
the deplorable child-rearing practices of the poor. 

In ea chjase^of cpurse^-we^are persuaded to ignore the 
obvious: the continued blatant discrimination against the 
Negro, the gross deprivation of contraceptive and adoption 
services to the poor, the heavy stresses endemic in the life of 
the poor. And almost all our make-believe liberal programs 
aimed at correcting our urban problems are off ^target; they If 
are designed either to change the poor man or to cool him N 
out. __ 


1 
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||We come finally to the question. Why? It is much easier to 
j| understand the process of Blaming the Victim as a way of 
I thinking than it is to understand the motivation for it. Why 
i do Yj glim -Bla m ers, who are jisually_gQod__people. blame the 
p victim? The development and application of this ideology, 
[<• and of all the mythologies associated with Savage Discovery, 
| are readily exposed by careful analysis as hostile acts—one 
Els almost tempted to say acts of war—directed against the 
| disadvantaged, the distressed, the disinherited. It is class war- 
Ifare in reverse. Yet those who are most fascinated and en- 
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chanted by this ideology tend to be progressive, humani¬ 
tarian, and, in the best sense of the word, charitable persons. 
They would usually define themselves as moderates or lib¬ 
erals. Why do they pursue this dreadful war against the poor 
and the oppressed? 

Put briefly, the answer can be formulated best in psycho¬ 
logical terms—or, at least, I, as a psychologist, am more 
comfortable with such a formulation. The highly-charged 
psychological problem confronting this hypothetical progres¬ 
sive, charitable person I am talking about is that of reconcil¬ 
ing his own self-interest with the promptings of his humani¬ 
tarian impulses. This psychological process of reconciliation 
is not worked out in a logical, rational, conscious way; it is 
a process that takes place far below the level of sharp con¬ 
sciousness, and the solution—Blaming the Victim is arrived 
at subconsciously as a compromise that apparently satisfies 
both his self-interest and his charitable concerns. Let me 
elaborate. 

^ First, the question of self-interest or, more accurately, class 
interest. The typical Victim Blamer is a middle-class person 
who is doing reasonably well in a material way; he has a good 
job, a good income, a good house, a good car. Basically, he 
likes the social system pretty much the way it is, at least ini 
broad outline. He likes the two-party political system, though 1 
he may be highly skilled in finding a thousand minor flaws ^ 
in its functioning. He heartily approves of the profit motive as^ 
the propelling engine of the economic system* despite his. 
awareness that there are abuses of that system, negative side 
effects, and substantial residual inequalities. 

On the other hand, he is acutely aware of poverty, racial 
discrimination, exploitation, and deprivation, and, moreover* 
he wants to do something concrete to ameliorate the^Condi¬ 
tion of the poor, the black, and the disadvantaged^This is 
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not an extraneous concern; it is central to his value system 
to insist on the worth of the individual, the equality of men, 
and the importance of justice. 

What is to be done, then? What intellectual position can 
he take, and what line of action can hejollow that will satisfy 
both of these important motivations? He quickly and self¬ 
consciously rejects (wo obvious alternatives, which he defines 
as “extremes.” He cannot side with an openly reactionary, re¬ 
pressive position that accepts continued oppression and ex¬ 
ploitation as the price of a privileged position for his own 
class. This is incompatible with his own morality and his 
basic political principles. He finds the extreme conservative 
position repugnant. 

He is, if anything, more allergic to radicals, however, than 
he is to reactionaries. He rejects the “extreme” solution of 
radical social change, and this makes sense since such radical 
social change threatens his own well-being. A more equitable 
distribution of income might mean that he would have less 
—a smaller or older house, with fewer yews or no rhodo¬ 
dendrons in the yard, a less enjoyable job, or, at the least, a 
[somewhat smaller salary. If black children and poor children 
| were, in fact, reasonably educated and began to get high 
[S.A.T. scores, they would be competing with his children for 
f the' scarce places in the entering classes of Harvard, Colum- 
j bia, Bennington, and Antioch. 

So our potential Victim Blamers are in a dilemma. In the 
f Words of an old Yiddish proverb, they are trying to dance at 
J two weddings. They are old friends of both brides and fond 
[of both kinds of dancing, and they want to accept both in¬ 
vitations. They cannot bring themselves to attack the system | 
[that has been so good to them, but they want so badly to be 
[helpful to the victims of racism and economic injustice. 

Their solution is a brilliant compromise. They turn their 
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attention to the victim in his post-victimized state. They want 
to bind up wounds, inject penicillin, administer morphine, 
and evacuate the wounded for rehabilitation. They explain 
what’s wrong with the victim in terms of social experiences 
in the past, experiences that have left wounds, defects, paral¬ 
ysis, and disability. And they take the cure of these wounds 
and the reduction of these disabilities as the first order of 

I business. They want to make the victims less vulnerable, send 
them back into battle with better weapons, thicker armor, a 
higher level of morale. 

In order to do so effectively, of course, they must analyze 
the victims carefully, dispassionately, objectively, scientifi¬ 
cally, empathetically, mathematically, and hardheadedly, to 
see what made them so vulnerable in the first place. 

What weapons, now, might they have lacked when they 
went into battle? Job skills? Education? 

What armor was lacking that might have warded off their 
wounds? Better values? Habits of thrift and foresight? 

And what might have ravaged their morale? Apathy? Ig¬ 
norance? Deviant lower-class cultural patterns? 

This, is the solution of the dilemma, the solution of Blam¬ 
ing the Victim. And those who buy this solution with a sigh 
of relief are inevitably blinding themselves to the basic causes 
of the problems being addressed. They are, most crucially, 
rejecting the possibility of blaming, not the victims, but 
themselves. They are all unconsciously passing judgments on 
themselves and bringing in a unanimous verdict of Not 
Guilty. 

If one comes to believe that the culture of poverty pro¬ 
duces persons fated to be poor, who can find any fault with 
our corporation-dominated economy? And if the Negro fam¬ 
ily produces young men incapable of achieving equality, let’s 
deal with that first before we go on to the task of changing 
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the pervasive racism that informs and shapes and distorts our 
every social institution. And if unsatisfactory resolution of 
one’s Oedipus complex accounts for all emotional distress and 
mental disorder, then by all means let us attend to that and 
postpone worrying about the poundmg day-to-day stresses of 
life on the bottom rungs that drive so many to drink, dope, 
and madness. 

That is the ideology of Blaming the Victim, the cunning 
Art of Savage Discovery. The tragic, frightening truth is that 
it is a mythology that is winning over the best people of our 
time, the very people who must resist this ideological tempta¬ 
tion if we are to achieve nonviolent change in America. 







